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Abstract 

Socio-psychological research and findings into learner differences led to the emergence of learner strategies research in 
the last century. With major contributions from the emerging field of Linguistics in the mid 1970s, language learning 
strategies began to receive considerable attention. It is worth noting that the primary concern of most of the studies on 
language learning strategies has been the identification of the characteristic of good language learners and what it is that 
they do to learn a second language ! The focus of this study, consequently, is the teaching of language learning strategies 
to facilitate better learning. It aims at differentiating the strategies of good language learners from those of poor 
language learners. The hypothesis is this would enable language teachers to propagate the successful strategies to ensure 
better learning outcomes: A major factor for socio-economic development in KSA. It analyses the strategies used by 
Saudi students in learning English as a foreign language. Further, it brings out the teacher's role in raising the students' 
awareness of different strategies, educating the teachers in the use of these strategies, and training them to assimilate 
these into regular classroom activities. Instruments used include a questionnaire administered to the students and 
interviews with the teachers. 
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1. Introduction 

Psycholinguistic studies into foreign language acquisition in recent years have positively correlated many variables with 
successful learning outcomes. These studies classify learners into different categories depending upon the learning style 
most successful with them. For instance, a kinaesthetic learner will learn the best when learning for him/her is 
integrated with activities involving movement. On the other hand, the lecture method is most successful with the 
auditory learner. Further, the analytic learner is likely to look for minute details in a learning experience whereas the 
global learner may prefer learning through global exposure. Thus, the learning environment is believed to influence the 
learner’s response to methods of presenting language. These characteristics are now seen as aspects of learning style or 
cognitive style. Apart from these, culture as learned by the learner from family, school and community is also known to 
influence the learning style. In the current study, however, the subjects being mono cultural (Arab), we have discounted 
this factor and focused on documenting the learning strategies of the EFL learners, correlating these with the learning 
outcomes (the performance in tests later administered), and finally, highlighting the specific strategies of the ‘good 
learners’. The idea that the strategies of the ‘good learners’ are identifiable and implementable in the classroom is an 
area of interest for us as we have attempted here to find ways of improving the learners’ strategies (on the assumption 
that every learner applies one or the other strategy for language acquisition) and raising their awareness about other 
strategies that they might develop. The large scale implication of the study is for teachers and textbook writers whose 
contribution to the field of EFL can be made more meaningful in the light of the findings of this paper. 

2. Literature Review 

In a study in 1982, Diekhoff et al. described a learning strategy training programme based on network models of long 
term memory structure and depth-of-processing theory. The study came up with evidence which supported the 
effectiveness of learning strategy training program in enhancing prose learning. 

Findings of Oxford and Oxford et al in different studies (1989, 1990, 1992, 1993) brought out a variety of results: i) 
Gender and ethnicity (two learner characteristics) are determinants of strategy use; ii) Learning strategies cannot be 
torn apart as learning outcomes are a result of combined use of many of these; iii) Language learning strategies enable 
students to gain a large measure of responsibility for their own progress, and there is considerable evidence that 
effective strategy can be taught; iv) Learner training which often involves teaching better strategy use and sometimes 
addresses individual learning styles as well, has been highly successful in some instances and not in others; v) The best 
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learner training includes an explicit and clear focus on specific strategies, has frequent practice opportunities for 
strategies, is integrated with regular classwork, and shows students how to transfer strategies to new situations. 

Guskey (1990) in Cooperative Mastery Learning Strategies talked of four common premises shared by these two 
strategies viz., (1) criterion referenced assessment of student learning, (2) emphasis on the teacher’s role as an 
instructional leader and learning facilitator, (3) flexibility in application, (4) strong theoretical and research foundations. 
These findings are relevant to the current study as well. 

MacIntyre and Gardner (1991) observed that the use of certain affective (emotion or motivation related) learning 
strategies reduces the level of language anxiety, thus freeing up cognitive resources to be applied to the use of cognitive 
learning strategies. 

In a study in 1994, McIntyre highlights that a complex combination of affective factors are at play in language learning 
situations: task demands, proficiency, aptitude, situation, attitude, motivation, previous success, anxiety, self 
confidence, sanctions against strategy use, goals, and criteria for success. This model allows for strategy use to be 
context dependent. 

Karabenick and Eaglin (1997) found out what the current study would like to highlight especially in the context of the 
Saudi EFL classroom with grades at the centre: The students in classes with greater emphasis on collaboration and less 
emphasis on grades were more likely to use higher order learning strategies of elaboration and critical thinking. 

Isabella Kojic Sobo and Patsy M. Lightbown in Students’ Approaches to Vocabulary Learning and their Relationship to 
Success (1999) assert that Learner initiative and independence, along with the amount of extracurricular time spent on 
language (and vocabulary) learning, are seen as two crucial factors related to higher levels of achievement. 

Bruen (2001) studied the parallel development of oral proficiency and use of language learning proficiency and found 
that the more effective language learners use progressively more language learning strategies overtime, in particular, 
more cognitive, metacognitive, and social strategies. This resonates in part the findings of this study. 

All of our data suggest that, learner individuality notwithstanding, some elements in the acquisition process are equally 
crucial in both second and foreign language learning environ-ments. The importance of time is probably less interesting 
in itself, because it has always been emphasized in SLA situations that mastering another language takes time. 
Furthermore, time alone does not seem to suffice. Foreign language learning also takes initiative on the learner's part, a 
willingness to put extra effort into the learning process, to take it outside the classroom, and to build on it by 
independent learning activities. The target language environment provides a head start for ESL students in these 
endeavours, but EFL learners can overcome this inherent disadvantage by engaging in a variety of language learning 
activities on their own and by doing their studies elaborately enough to ensure depth of processing and greater success. 

In 10 Best Teaching Practices (2011), Donna Walker Tileston categorizes learners on the basis of three main learning 
styles: Auditory; Visual; and Kinesthetic. She suggests that teachers can try one or more of the following for teaching 
the auditory learners: i) Direct instruction, in which the teacher guides the learning through the application of 
declarative and procedural ii) Employ peer tutoring, in which students help each other practice the learning iii) Plan 
activities that incorporate music iv) Teach using group discussion, brainstorming, and Socratic seminars v) Assign 
specific oral activities vi) Verbalize while learning vii) Use cooperative learning activities. For the visual learners she 
advises inclusion of the following: i) Use visuals when teaching ii) Directly teach students to use visual organizers and 
provide enough practice so that the process is automatic to the student iii) Show students the patterns in the learning. 
Similarly for the kinaesthetic learner providing opportunities for movement in the classroom can make a tremendous 
difference. Additionally, the following may be employed: i) Use a hands-on approach ii) Provide opportunities to move 
iii) Use simulations when appropriate iv) Bring in music, art, and manipulatives v) Break up the lecture so that it is in 
manageable chunks vi) Use discovery learning when appropriate vii) Use such techniques as discussion or cooperative 
learning so that these students have an opportunity to move about and talk to their peers. 

2.1 Strategies of the ‘Good’ language learner 

According to Rubin (1975) and Naiman et al (1978) as quoted in Methods of Teaching English (CIEFL, 1995) there are 
certain identifiable characteristics of good language learners which are relevant to formal as well as informal language 
learning opportunities. They i) have a positive approach to language learning; ii) look for opportunities for language 
use in meaningful situations; iii) use study techniques like making vocabulary lists; iv) monitor their own errors; v) are 
not inhibited in using the language or of making mistakes; vi) are willing to take risks when using the language; vii) 
adapt to different learning conditions. 

According to Naiman, Frohlich, and Todesco (1975); Naiman, Frohlich, Stern and Todesco (1978); Rubin (1975); Stern 
(1983), characteristics of good language learners will include a variety of learning strategies, such as taking advantage 
of practice opportunities, willingly and accurately guessing, handling emotional issues in language learning, 
consciously developing the L2 as a meaning system and a structure system and monitoring one’s own speech. 

In their Think Aloud Studies Abraham and Vann (1987); O’Mallet and Chamot (1990) found that effective L2 learners 
are aware of the strategies they use and why they use them. Such learners manage to adapt their strategies to the 
language task and to their personal needs as learners. However they do not know how to choose the appropriate 
strategies or how to link them together into a useful ‘strategy chain’. 
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O'Malley et al. (1985) report on a study that identified appropriate learning strategies for students and demonstrated 
that explicit instruction in the use of the strategies significantly improved student performance. The authors concluded 
that the teaching of learning strategies, coupled with the application of those strategies in a subject-area discipline, 
greatly enhanced student learning. 

Strategy-based instruction refers to classroom procedures where the teacher incorporates language learning strategies in 
language teaching (Cohen 1998; Chamot et al. 1999). It is proposed because a rich body of literature shows that higher- 
proficiency students are more likely to use learning strategies than their lower-proficiency counterparts and that the 
former tend to use them more flexibly and effectively in relation to the context that requires the use of such learning 
strategies for maximal learning outcomes (Cohen 1998; Harris 2003; McDonough 1999; O'Malley and Chamot 1990; 
Oxford 2001; Zhang 2003). 

In Teaching and Learning in the Language Classroom (2010), Tricia Hedge sums up what the theorists tell us are the 
characteristics of a good (English) learner. He/she is i) confident in his/her ability to learn ii) self reliant iii) motivated 
and enthusiastic iv) aware of why he/she wants to learn v) unafraid of making mistakes vi) unafraid of what he/she 
doesn’t know vii) a good risk taker viii) a good guesser ix) probably positive in his/her attitude to English language and 
culture x) a good pattern receiver xi) prepared to look for opportunities to come into contact with the language xii) 
willing to assume a certain responsibility for his/her own learning. 

2.2 Classifying Learning Strategies 

Starting with the early studies in language research to the current times, identification and classification of strategies 
have undergone much change. These however, converge at a point: being based on learner response, they investigate 
only conscious strategies; the ‘automatic’ or unconscious processes still need to be studied. 

In a study similar to this in EFL context in Taiwan, Ying Chun Lai (2009), presented a strategy classification table 
adapted from Oxford (1990). This categorizes learning strategies into two types, viz. Direct and Indirect. The sub 
categories are as follows; 

2.2.1 Direct Strategies 

1. Memory Strategies: Help learners store and retrieve new information (e.g. applying images and sounds, 
creating mental linkages) 

2. Cognitive strategies: Applied by learners to better understand and produce the target language (e.g. 
summarizing, analyzing, reasoning) 

3. Compensatory Strategies: Used for overcoming deficiencies in knowledge in the target language (e.g. guessing 
meaning from a context, using synonyms to convey meaning) 

2.2.2 Indirect Strategies 

1. Metacognitive Strategies: Allow leaners to control their own cognition (e.g. coordinating the planning, 
organizing, and evaluation of the learning process) 

2. Affective Strategies: Refer to the methods that help learners to regulate emotions, motivation, and attitudes 
(e.g. self encouragement) 

3. Social Strategies: Include interaction with others through the target language (e.g. asking questions, 
cooperating with native speakers, becoming culturally aware) 

Oxford’s taxonomy summarises largely the variety of efforts at strategy classification. Therefore, it is this classification 
that has been employed in the current study. 

2.3 Research Questions 

This study was initiated with the following questions: 

1. What are the trends and patterns, if any, of language learning strategy use by EFL learners in Saudi Arabia? 

2. Is there a difference in strategies employed by the proficient learners and the less proficient ones? 

3. Is there a positive correlation between the strategies of the ‘good learners’ and their level of proficiency? 

4. Which, if any or more, learning strategy/ies is/are the most widely applied by EFL learners in Saudi Arabia? 

3. Methodology 

A questionnaire comprising fifty questions was prepared for the purpose of this study. This is based on the Strategy 
Inventory for Language Learning (SILL) Version 7.0 developed by Oxford (1990). This is a self reporting questionnaire 
on language learning strategy. It is a Likert scaled five point tool where 1 stands for ‘never or almost never’ and 5 
stands for ‘always or almost always’ We used this tool for its simplicity (of comprehension) with respect to the subjects 
and also because it takes a very short time to answer: The questionnaire was administered by the language teachers to 
the secondary level students (160 in all) spread over ten schools in Qassim, Saudi Arabia. Prior to the experiment, the 
mean average for English scores of each subject was calculated based upon their performance in the last two school 
terms and a proficiency test especially administered by us. This tested them on comprehension, grammar, writing, and 
speaking/listening. 

The strategy wise classification of the questionnaire items was based on Lai (2009) as follows: items 1-9 are memory 
based; 10-23 are cognition based; 24-29 are on compensation strategies; 30-38 are based on meta-cognitive strategies; 
39-44 are affective strategies based; 45-50 are based on social strategies. 
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Reliability: According to Oxford (1990), reliability for the SILL is high across many cultural groups with Cronbach’s 
alpha for internal consistency 0.93-0.98 (Oxford and Burry Stock, 1995). In the study, this value was 0.94. 

Once the data was collected, we calculated the mean score for each strategy. We also calculated the mean score of the 
entire SILL for each subject. However to make the data more usable, we used a cut off range of 13-20 to classify 
learners as ‘good learners’ and a range of 3-12 to isolate the ‘poor learners’. Responses of strategy use below four, ie, 
where the subject reported using three or lesser number of strategies were discarded. 

4. Outcomes and Implications 

The representation indicates high correlation between the subjects’ proficiency and SILL response. For the higher 
proficiency mean scores, the SILL reading is also high. This can imply one or both of these: (1) The more proficient 
users apply a larger number of strategies, and/or (2) They apply adeptly one or more of the strategies. In either case the 
correlation between learning output and strategy use appears well established. 

Here are the Correlation Coefficients of each of the five learning strategies with the total SILL scores: As language 
learning strategies, cognition and metacognition show a predictably high correlation at 0.894 and 0.906 respectively. 
The correlation with memory, compensation, and affective strategies also exists but is much less at 0.214, 0.207, and 
0.401 respectively. In the given EFL situation, it is ironical that these very strategies, if any worth the mention, are 
applied in the classrooms. No wonder then that learning outcomes are not as desired. 

The correlation of scores obtained by the subjects in Term 1, Term 2 and the ‘Proficiency Test’ designed by the 
researchers with the total marks is almost perfect, viz. 0.978141, 0.959561 and 0.967799 respectively. The implications 
are as follows: 

1. The efficiency of the three tests is established beyond doubt- all the three are not random but rather there are 
very strong, positive correlations with the overall result. 

2. Likewise, when the marks of Term 1, and Term 2 were individually correlated with the test designed by us, 
high positive correlations were discovered. 

3. The correlations between the two Term results was even higher, indicating consistency in the testing materials 
and the methods of internal testing. But the correlation between Term 1 and the test also showed a high 
correlation which was only slightly less than (2) above. This shows that the testing materials and procedures 
were comparable to those of the external test administered by us. This, of course, presumes that the student 
population is a constant. 

When the components of SILL were correlated with total proficiency (which constituted of Term 1, Term 2 and the test 
designed by us, which we choose to call 'Our Test’), then very interesting results were obtained. They are presented 
below: 

1. The following strategies, namely. Memory, Cognition, Metacognition and Affective have positive correlation 
with the total result of the Proficiency Test, whereas, compensation is negatively correlated. 

2. From the above, we deduced that the strategy of Compensation is not only not helpful in enhancing the 
learners’ performance, it in fact, hinders it. 

3. Students with low proficiency are forced to use this strategy and hence, the use of Compensation as a strategy 
is a symptom rather than the cause of poor proficiency. This theory can be a matter of further research. 

4. Memory and total proficiency are very weakly correlated, as the coefficient for this stands at a poor 
0.069626507, i.e., less than 1. 

5. Likewise, Affective strategies yield a mild correlation at 0.189927888 with the total performance. 

6. Cognition and Metacognition show a very robust correlation at 0.898281091 and 0.881081753 respectively 
with the total Proficiency scores. 

5. Conclusion 

This study has several pedagogical implications. For one it shows that making learners memorise language items as is 
the scenario of EFL classroom in Saudi Arabia will not lead to successful language learning, further. Affective 
strategies, i.e., relating the materials to real life experiences, emotions etc. is also a casualty in the given study. This 
calls for a thorough revamping of the materials if the learners are to be enabled to use this strategy. It is also clear that 
the proficient learners use a variety or combination of strategies. The most successful learning strategies are Cognitive 
and Meta-cognitive. This implies that it is important to make the learners aware of their learning process and teaching to 
them the possibility of using these. If we are to develop autonomous, self motivated, efficient learners, it is imperative 
to train them in the use of these strategies and helping them discover and develop their unique ways of learning. This 
finding agrees with those of Wharton (2000), Bruen (2001) and Peacock (2003) among many others: Cognitive and 
meta-cognitive strategies correlate positively to better language proficiency. Foreign language learners (of English in 
this case) can be helped to channelize their cognition to better understand and produce language: this should also be the 
focus of EFL instruction. The EFL teachers in Saudi Arabia should assist the poor learners in planning their learning: 
Analysing and practicing English sounds and looking for language use opportunities even outside the classroom. Also 
within the classroom, teachers should encourage learners to explore and employ the strategies they ignore but which the 
study has proven effective: the strategies of the ‘good learners’. Classroom environment should be enriched with 
emphasis on learning, using and practicing English to the exclusion of Arabic. This suggestion needs special attention 
since like most EFL classrooms, the teachers and learners in Saudi EFL classrooms soon resort to the mother tongue. 
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Finally, one unique language learning strategy can be encouraging the proficient learners to share their strategies on a 
one to one basis with the less proficient ones. 
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Table 1. SILL Scores 
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